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THE HUNTER’S WIFE. 

Tom Coeper was a fine specimen of the North Amer. 
ican trapper. Slightly but powerfully made, with.a 

hardy, weather- beaten, yet handsome face, strong, in 
defatigable, and a crack shot, he was admirably adapt- 
ed for a hunter’s life. For many years he knew not 
what it was to have a home, but lived like the beasts he 
hunted—wandering from one part of the country to 
another, in pursuit of game. All who knew Tom were 
much surprised when he came, with a pretty young 
wife, to settle within three miles of a planter’s farm. 
Many pitied the poor young creature, who would have 
to lead such a solitary life; whilst others said, “If she 
was fool enough to marry him, it was her own look- 
out.” For nearly four months Tom remained at home, 
and employcd his time in making the old hut he had 
fixed on for their residence more conifortable. He 
cleared and tilled a small spot of land around it, and 
Susan began to hope that for her sake he would settle 
down quietly as a squatter. But these visions of hap- 
piness were soon dispelled, for as soon as the work was 
finished ne recommenced his old erratic mode of life, 
and was often absent fur weeks together, leaving his 
wife alone, yet not unprotected, for since his marriage 
old Nero, a favorite hound, was always left at home as 
her guardian. He was a noble dog—a cross between 
the old Scottish deerhound and the bloodhound, and 
would hunt an Indian as well as a deer or bear, which 
Tom said ‘‘was a proof they Ingins was a sort 0’ war- 
mint, or why should the brute beast take to hunt ’em, 
nat’ral like—bim that took no notice o’ white men ?” 
One clear, cold morning, about two years after their 
marriage, Susan was awakened by a loud crash, imme- 
diately succeeded by Nero’s deep baying. She recol- 
lected that she had shut him in the house, as usual, the 
night before. Supposing he had winded some solitary 
wolf or bear prowling around the hut, and effected his 
escape, the took little notice of the circumstance; but 
a few moments after came a shrill, wild cry, which 
made her blood run cold. To spring from her bed, 
throw on ber clothes, and rush from the hut, was the 
work of a minute. She ne longer doubted what the 
hound was in pursuit of. Fearful thoughts shot 


be safe. The next day T:m returned. He had been 
very unsuccessful, and intended sctting out again in a 
few days in a different direction. 

* Susan,” he said, when he had heard her sad story, 
“I wish you'd lef? the child wheer the dog killed him. 
The squaw’s high sartain to come back a seekin’ for the 








through her brain; she called wildly on Nero, and to 
her joy he came dashing through the thick underwood. | 
As the dog drew nearer she saw that he gallopped heav- 

ity, and carried in his mouth some large,dark creature. | 
Her brain reeled, she felt a cold and sickly shudder | 
dart through her limbs. But Sasan was a hunter’s 

daughter, and all her life had been accustomed to wit- 

ness scenes of danger and of harror, and in this school 

had learned to subdue the natural timidity of her char- 

acter. With a powerful effurt she recovered herself, 

just as Nero dropped at her feet a little Indian child, 

apparently between three and four years old. She 
bent down over him, but there was no sound or motion; 

she placed her hand on his little naked chest; the heart 
within had ceased to beat—he was dead! The deep 
marks of the dog’s fangs were visible on the neck, but 
the body was untorn. 

Old Nero stood with his large, bright eyes fixed on 
the face of his mistress, fawning on her, as if he ex- 
pected to be praised for what he had done, and seemed 
to wonder why she leoked so terrified. But Sasan 
Spurned him from her; and the fierce animal, who 
would have pulled down an Indian as he would a deer, 
crouched humbly at the young woman's feet. Susan 
carried the little body gently in her arms to the hut, 
and laid it on her own bed. 

Her first impulse was to seize a loaded rifle that 
hung over the fireplace, and shoot the hound; and yet 
she felt she could not do it, for in the lone life she led 


body, and ’tis a pity the poor crittur should be disapint- 
ed. Besides, Ingins will be high sartain to put it down 
to us; whereas if so be as they'd found the body ‘pon 
the spot, may be they’d onderstand as ’twas an acci- 
dent like, for they’re unkimmon cunning warmint, 
though ‘they aint got sense like Christians.” 

“Why do you think the poor woman came here ?” 
said Susan. “I never knew an Indian squaw so near 
the hut before.” 

She fancied a dark shadow flitted across her hus- 
band’s brow. He made no reply; and on her repeat- 
ing the question, said, angrily—how should he know? 
*Twas as well to ask for a bear’s reasons as an Ingin’s. 

Tom only stayed at home long enough to mend the 
broken window and plant a small spot of Indian corn, 
and then again set out, telling Susan not to expect him 
home in less than a month. 

“If that squaw comes this way agin,” he said, “as 
may be she will, jist pat out any broken victuals you’ve 
a-got for the poor crittur; though may be she won’t 
come, for they Ingins be onkimmon skeary.” 

Susan wondered at his taking an interest in the wo- 
man, and often thought of thatdark look she had noticed, 
and of Tom's unwillingness to speak on the subject. 
She never knew that on his Jast hunting expedition, 
when hiding some skins which he intended to fetch on 
his return, he had observed an Indian watching him, 
and had shot him with as little mercy as he would have 
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shown a wolf. On Tom's return to the spot the body 
was gone; and in the soft, damp svil was the mark of 
an Indian equaw’s foot, and by its side a little child’s. 
He was sorry then for the deed he had done; he 
thought of the grief of the poor widow, and how it 
would be possible for her to live until she could reach 
her tribe, who were far, fur distant, at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains; and now to feel that through his 
means, too, she had lost her child, put thoughts into 
his mind that never before found a place there. He 
thought that one God had formed the red man as well 
as the white—of the souls of the many Indians hur- 
ried into eternity by his unerri.g rifle; and they, per- 
haps, were more fitted for their “happy hunting- 
grounds” than he for the white man’s heaven. In this 
state of mind, every word his wife had said to him 
seemed areproach, and he was glad again to be alone 
in the forest with his rifle and his hounds. 


the faithful animal seemed like a dear and valued 
friend, who loved and watched over her, as if aware of 
the precious charge intrusted to him. She thought also 
of what her husband would say, when on his return he 
should find his old companion dead. 

tusan had never seen Tom roused. To her he had 
ever shown nothirg but kindness; yet she feared as 
Well as loved him, for there was a fire in those dark 
tyes which told of deep, wild passions hidden in his 
breast, and she knew that the lives of a whole tribe of 
Indians would be light in the balance against that of 
his favorite hound. 

Having securely fastened up Nero, Susan, with a 
heavy heart, proceeded to examine the ground around 
the hut. In several places she observed the impression 
of a small, moccasined fvot, but not a child’s. The 
tracks were deeply marked, unlike the usual light, 





THE HUNTER'S WIFE. 


shoulders, and her wild and bloodshot eyes, gave her 
the appearance of a maniac. In a few unconnected 
words she explained to them the cause of her terror, 


her husband. It was in vain they told her of the use- 


following atrail inthe dark. She said she would go 
herself; she felt sure of finding him; and at last they 
were obliged to use force to prevent her leaving the 
house. 


their side. 


hunter’s wife.”’ 
cretly taken a horse and followed them. 
dismounted and leading their horses through the forest 


savage life cando. At night they lay on the ground 


fused to occupy it, saying it was her duty to bear the 
same hardships they did. Ever since their departure 
she had shown no sign of sorrow. Although slight and 
delicately formed, she never appeared fatigued; her 
whole soul was absorbed in one longing desire—to find 
-her husband’s body; for from the first she had aban- 
doned the hope of ever again seeing him in life. This 
desire supported her through every thing. Early the 
next morning they were again on the trail. About 
noon, as they were crossing a small brook, the hound 
suddenly dashed away from them, and was lost in the 
thicket. At first they fancied they might have crossed 
the track of a deer or a wolf; but a long, mournful 
how! soon told the sad truth, for not far from the brook 
lay the faithful dog on the dead body of his master, 
which was pierced to the heart by‘an Indian arrow. 
The murderer had, apparently, been afraid to ap- 





elastic tread of an Indian. From this circumstance Su- 
san easily inferred that the woman had been carrying 
her child when attacked by the dog. There was noth- 
ing to show why she had come so near the hut; most 
Probably the hopes of some petty plunder had been the 
inducement. Susan did not dare to wander far from 
home, fearing a band of Iadians might be in the neigh- 
borhood. She returned sorrowfully to the hut, and 
employed herself in blocking up the window, or rather 
the hole where the window had been, for the powerfal 
hound had, in his leap, dashed out the entire frame, 
and shattered it to pieces. 

When this was finished, Susan dug a grave, and in it 
laid the little Indian boy. She made it close to the 
hut, for she could not bear that wolves should devour 
hose delicate limbs, and she knew that there it would 


The afternoon of the third day after Tom‘s depart- 
ure, as Susan was sitting at work, she heard some- 
thing scratching and whining atthe door. Nero, who 


the door showing his white teeth, as was his custom 
when pleased. Susan urbarred it, when, to her aston- 
ishment, the two deerhounds her husband had taken 
with him walked into the hut leoking weary and 
soiled. At first she thought Tom might have killed a 
deer not far from home, and had brought her a fresh 
supply of venison; but no one wasthere. She rushed 
from the hut, and soon, breathless and terrified, 
reached the squatter’s cabin. 

John Wilton and his three sons were just returned 
from the clearings, when Susan ran into their comforta- 





was by her side, evinced no signs of anger, but ran to | 


ble kitchen; her long black hair streaming on her 


proach on account of the dogs, for the body was left as 
it had fallen—not even the rifle was gone. No sign of 
| indians could be discovered save one small footprint, 
| which was instantly pronounced to be that of a squaw. 
Susan showed no grief at the sight of the body; she 
; maintained the same forced calmness, and seemed com- 
| forted that it was found. Old Wilton staycd with her 

to remove all that now remained of her darling hus- 
band, and his two sons again set out on the trail, which 
soon led them into the open prairie, where it was easily 
traced through the tall, thick grass. They continued 
riding all that afternoon, and the next morning by day- 
break were again on the track, which they followed to 
the banks of a wide but shallow stream. There they 
saw the remains of a fire. One of the brothers thrust 
his hand among the ashes, which were still warm. 
They crossed the river, and in the soft sand on the op- 


and implored them to set off immediately in search of 


lessness of going at that time—of the impossibility of 


The next morning, at daybreak, Wilton and his two 
sons were mounted, and ready to set ont, intending to 
take Nero with them; but nothing could induce him to 
leave his mistress; he resisted passively for some time, 
until one of the young men attempted to pass a rope 
round his neck, to drag him away; then his forbear- 
ance vanished; he sprung on his tormentor, threw him 
down, and would have strangled him if Susan had not 
been present. Finding it impossible to make Nero ac- 
company them, they left without him, but had not pro- 
ceeded many miles before he and his mistress were at 
They begged Susan to return, told her of 
the hardships she must endure, and of the inconve- 
nience she would be to them. It was of no avail; she 
had but one answer: “I am a hunter’s daughter, and a 
She told them that knowing how use- 
ful Nero would be to them in their search, she had se- 


The party rode first to Tom Cooper's hut, and there 
followed the trail as only men Jong accustomed to a 


covered with their thick bear-skin cloaks; for Susan 
only they heaped up a bed of dried leaves; but she re- 





posite bank saw again the print of small, moccasined 
feet. Here they were st a loss; for the rank 
prairie grass had been consumed by onc of those ferar- 
ful fires so common in the prairies, and in its stead 
grew short, swect herbage, where even an Indian’s eye 
could observe no trace. They were on the point of 
abandoning the pursuit, when Richard, the younger of 
the two, called his brother's attention to Nero, who 
had of his own accord left his mistress to accompany 
them, as if he now understood what they were about. 
| The hound was trotting to and fro, with his nose to 
‘the ground, as if endeavoring to pick out a cold scent. 
Edward laughed at his brother, and pointed to the 
track of a deer that had come to drink at the river. 
At last he agreed to follow Nero, who was now canter- 
ing slowly across the prairie. The pace gradually in- 
creased, until, on a spot where the grass had grown 
, More luxuriantly than elsewhere, Nero threw up his 
nose, gave a deep bay, and started off at so furious a 
pace, that although well mounted, they had great dif- 
ficulty in keeping up withhim. He soon brought them 
to the borders of another forest, where, finding it im- 
possible to take their horses farther, they tethered them 
_toa tree, and sct off again on foot. They lost sight of 
the hound, but still, from time to time, heard his loud 
; baying far away. At last they fancied it sounded 
, nearer instead of becoming less distinct; and of this 
they were soon convinced. They still went on in the 
direction whence the sound proceeded, until they saw 
Nero sitiing with his fore paws against the trunk of a 
tree, no longer mouthing like a well-trained hound, but 
yelling like a fury. They looked up in the tree, but 
could see nothing; until at last Edward espied a large 
hollow about half way up the trunk. “I was right, 
you see,” he said. ‘After all, it’s nothing but a bear; 
but we may as well shoot the brute that has given us 
so much trouble.” 

They set to work immediately with their axes to fell 
the tree. It began to totter, when a dark object, they 
could not tell what in the dim twilight, crawled from 
its place of concealment to the extremity of a branch, 
and from thence sprung into the next tree. Snatching 
up their rifles, they both fired together; when, to their 
astonishment, instead of a bear, a young Indian squaw, 
with a wild yell, fell to the ground. They ran to the 
spot where she lay motionless, and carried her to the 

, borders of the wood where they had that morning dis- 
mounted. Richard lifted her on his horse, and spring- 
ing himself into the saddle, carried the almost lifeless 
body before him. The poor creature never spoke. Sev- 
eral times they stopped, thinking she was dead; her 
pulse only told the spirit had not flown from its earth- 
ly tenement. When they reached the river which had 
been crossed by them before, they washed the wounds, 
and sprinkled water on her face. This appeared to re- 
vive her; and when Richard again lifted her in his 
arms to place her on his horse, he fancied he heard her 
mutter in Lroquois one word—“revenged!” It was a 
strange sight, these two powerful men tending so care- 
fully the being they had a few hours before sought to 
slay, and endeavoring to stanch the blood that flowed 
from wounds which they had made! Yet so it was. 
It would have appeared to them a sin to leave the 
Indian woman to die; yet they felt no remorse at hav- 
ing inflicted the wound, and doubtless would have been 
better pleased had it been mortal; but they would not 
have murdered a wounded enemy, even an Indian war- 
rior, still less a squaw. The party continued their 
journey until midnight, when they stopped to rest 
their jaded horses. Having wrapped the squaw in 
their bear-skins, they lay down themselves with no 
covering save the clothes they wore. They were in no: 
want of provisions, as, not knowing when they might 
return, they had taken a good supply of Dread and’ 
dried venison, not wishing to lose any precious time in 
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‘seeking food whilst on the trail. The brandy still re- 


maining in their flasks they preserved for the use of 
their captive. The evening of the following day they 


| reuched the trapper's hut, where they were not a little 
surprised to find Susan. She told them that although 
‘John Wilton had begged her to live with them, she 


could net bear to leave the spot where every thing re- 
minded her of one to think of whom was now her only 
consolation, and that whilst she had Nero, she feared 
nothing. They needed not to tell their mournful tale 
—Susan already understood it but too clearly. She: 
begged them to leave the Indian woman with her. 
“You have no one,” she said, “to tend and watch her 
as Ican do; besides, it is not right that I should lay 
such a burden on you.” Although unwilling to im- 
pose on her the painful task of nursing her husband's 
murderess, they could not but allow that she wags 
right; and seeing how earnestly she desired it, at last 
consented to leave the Indian woman with her. 

For many long weeks Susan nursed her charge as 
tenderly as if she had been her sister. At first she lay 
almost motionless, and rarcly spoke; then she grew 
delirious, and raved wildly. Susan, fortunately, could 
not understand what she said, but often turned sliud- 
deringly away when the Indian woman would strive to 
rise from her bed, and move her arms as if drawing a 
bow; or yell wildly, and cower in terror bencath the 
clothes, reacting in her delirium the fearful scenes 
through which she had passed. By degrecs reason re- 
turned; she gradually got better, but seemed restless 
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and unhappy, and could not bear the sight of Nero. 
The first proof of returning reason she had shown was 
to shriek in terror when he once accidentally followed 
his mistress into the room where she lay. One morn- 
ing Susan missed her; she searched around the hut, 
but she was gone, without having taken farewell of her 
kind benefactress. 

A few years after Susan Cooper (no longer “pretty 
Susan,” for time end grief had done their work,) heard 
late one night a hurried knock, which was repeated 
several times before she could unfasten the door, each 
time more loudly than before. She called to ask who 
it was at that hour of the night. A few hurried words 
in Iroquois were the reply, and Susan congratulated 
herself on having spoken before unbarring the door. 
But on listcning again, she distinctly heard the same 
voice say, “Quick, quick!” and recognized it as the 
Indian woman's whom she had nursed. The door was 
instantly opened, when the squaw rushed into the hut, 
seized Susan by the arm, and made signs to her to 
come away. She was too much excited to remember 
then the few words of English she had picked up when 
living with the white woman. Expressing her mean- 
ing by gestures with a clearness peculiar to the Indians, 
she dragged rather than led Susan from the hut. They 
had just reached the edge of the forest when the wild 
yells of the Indians sounded in their ears. Having 
gone with Susan a little way into the forest, her guide 
left her. For nearly four hours she lay there half dead 
with cold and terror, not daring to move from her place 
of concealment. She saw the flames of the dwelling 
where so many lonely hours had been passed rising 
above the trees, and heard the shrill “whoops” of the 
retiring Indians. Nero, who was lying by her side, 
suddenly rose and gave alow growl. Silently a dark 
figure came gliding among the trees directly to the spot 
where she lay. She gave herself up for lost; but it was 
the Indian woman who came to her, and dropped at 
her feet a bag of money, the remains of her late hus- 
band’s savings. The grateful creature knew where it 
was kept; and whilst the Indians were busied examin- 
ing the rifles and other objects more interesting to 
them, had carried it off unobserved. Waving her arm 
around to show that all was now quiet, she pointed in 
the direction of Wi'ton’s house, and was again lost 
among the trees. 

Day was just breaking when Susan reached the squat- 
ter’s cabin. Having heard the sad story, Wilton and 
two of his sons started immediately for the spot. 
Nothing was to be seen save a heap of ashes. The 
party had apparently consisted of only three or four 
Indians; but a powerful tribe being in the neighbor- 
hood, they saw that it would be too hazardous to fol- 
low them. From this time Susan lived with the Wil- 
tons. She was as a daughter to the old man, and a sis- 
ter to his sons, who often said, that as far as they 
were concerned, the Indians had never done a kindlier 
action than in burning down Susan Cooper's hut. 
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For the Companion. 
RIDING THE CROCODILE. 


THE BRITISH OFFICERS STORY. 

“Ride that wild hanimal!” said the jockey, looking 
scared at the hint to mount the celebrated horse 
Cruiser, which the equally celebrated horse-tamer, Mr. 
Rarey, subsequently tamed, “mount ’er; not hi,” con- 
tinued the cockney. ‘*Hi'd as soon ride a crocodile.”’ 

“Well, what of it?” said a looker-on with a sun- 
burnt face. “I've seen a British boy do that.” 

“Captain, captain,” said one of his friends, “come 
now; travellers’ stories, you know”— 

“On my honor,” began the captain, “I saw that done. 
It was one of my first sights in Scinde. It happened 
Qn the second day in the country, and was a very fool- 
hardy and useless act.” 

“Pon my word,” said one of his friends, as he leaned 
against the bars of the field, ‘‘the fellah must have had 
good pluck.” 

“He had that,” said Burton, for the speaker was the 
renowned English traveller. 
thing done. We left Camp Kurrachee on the day be- 
fore and pitched our tent at Mugur Peer. We were in 
lack, as it turned out; for there was a melo, or pil 
grims’ fair at the saint’s tomb and a picnic party from 
Kurrachee. It was a strange scene. 


“I never saw a cooler 


The sky, of a 
glaring blue, was in strong contrast to the bright gam- 


depths below. Soon we saw the old king. He her- 
alded his appearance by a gurgling and bubbling of 
the waters. Presently a huge snout anda slimy, crim- 
son case, fringed with portentous fangs, protruded 
from the yawning surface.” 

“King-like!” sneered a republican auditor. 

‘Wah, wah! hooray, hooray!" shouted the crowd, 
who were now intensely excited. The king was equal- 
ly aroused. His fierce little eyes flashed and his body 
moved restlessly, until he snapped at the hind quarter 
of the goat and swallowed it. , 

“The old fakir had held the offering within an inch 
of its nose. 

“As soon as the brute had caught the bait,— 

“ ‘Verily, your prayers are acceptable, and great will 
be your fortunes in both worlds,’ said the guardian 
angel of the place, the fakir, who took care to confis- 
cate the rest of the goat.” 

The captain then described a party of kanyaris, or 
dancing-girls, who were present, and their manners 
and mode of dancing. But passing by this part of his 
narrative, let me come at once to his etory of riding 
the crocodile. 

“Out of the neighboring tent,” he said, “‘sallied a 
small but select body of subalterns, in strange hats and 
stranger coats. They were surrounded by a pack of 
rakish-looking bull terriers, yelping and dancing their 
joy at escaping from the thraldom of the kuttewala, or 
dog-boy. There isa gun in the hands of one of the 
party. 

“Suddenly their attention was drawn by a hoarse 
roaring and vehement barking. We ran down. The 
dogs were challenging the crocodiles!” 

“Jolly!” said the dundy friend, “I’d rather bet on 
the crocodile.” 

Burton went on: 

“The shouts of the men became furious. ‘At him, 
Trim!’ ‘Five to one in gold mohurs that Snap doesn’t 
funk the fellow!’ ‘Hist ’st ’st ’st—Snap!” 

‘‘Snap’s owners had cause to be proud of his pluck; 
but it was soon up with him. ‘The wretched little crea- 
ture chanced to come within the sweep of a young al- 
ligator’s tail, which with one lash sent him bounding 
inte the air, a dead dog. 

“<Bang!’ went the gun, and a couple of ounces of 
shot rattled about the murderer’s ears. The little 
monster acknowledged the salutation by a grunt, and 
plunged at once into his native mud. 

“The old fakir came down from his sanctum, a little 
white dome up on the rock, just above the tops of the 
trees, and found fault with this sort of sport. A rupee 
soon silenced him, and he left, only warning the sports- 
men that the crocodiles were ferocious and were given 
to biting. 

“No sooner was he gone than the party began to 
discuss what he had said. Some of them denied the 
truth of it. The loudest of the critics was a boy of 
seventeen, a short, slim, beardless, cock-nosed fellow, 
the very model of a guardsman, who expressed his 
willingness to prove that ‘the chap,’ as he said, had 
been talking ‘confounded nonsense.’ 

“ ‘Draw it mild, old fellow,’ said some one, sneer- 
ingly. 

“That seemed to decide him. 

“He tied his shoes tightly, and ran back fora good 
start, and into the bog he plunged. Every one looked 
on with a feeling half of terror, half of hope. 

“Over he went; now resting his foot on an alligator's 
back, now planting it on a tuft of grass, and once 
jumping over a crocodile by putting it on the mon- 
ster’s long snout. He reached the opposite side with 
a whole skin. He lost a part of his pantaloons, which 
he left in an alligator’s mouth. Pale ale and pluck car- 
ried him over. 

“He received the warm acclamations of the specta- 
tors. This flattery seemed to turn his head, for he of- 
fered to ride an alligator. 

“Every body laughed him to scorn. 

“He said nothing, but went into the tent, and soon 
came out with a huge steel fork and a shark hook ip 
his hand. The hook was strong and sharp, and a fowl 
quivered at the end of it. It was tied to a stout cord, 
which was attached to the other end. 

“He lashed his line to a palm tree, and began to ply 
the water for an alligator. 

“He hadn’t long to wait. 


“A brute nearly twenty feet long,” said the captain, 


boge-colored dates; the palms looked sickly and with- 
ering; the vivid emerald hue of the swamp wags inter- 
sected by fuint lines of mineral water; on the shore 
you saw quaintly attired Asiatics, and on the water the 
uncouth, sluggish monsters who inhabited it, the croc- 
odiles, clad in a coat of mail, made of clay whitened 


“a real Sawrian, every inch of him, takes the bait, and 
finds himself in a predicament. 
gorge the bait or remain a prisoner. 
stomach to his liberty. 


He must either dis- 
He preferred his 
He pulled, and pulled, like a 
thorough-bred bulldog, shook his head, as if he wished 





<= 


Tom was marked for one thing, Dick another, and| ‘“Paand me were going round camp one morning, 


Harry another. No doubt they had been idle, unruly | gown in Dixie, and all the men were talkin 
. & prett 
ews lars; but they were angry with Edward for saying | tong and looked kind of excited. 1 couldn’t make ond 


“Yes, and I'll be up with him,” cried Tom. “He | what it was, but pretty soon father told me there had 


pe Ly! > a ee :~ —— = — ; been a battle over—somewhere, I forget the name; then 

came Tom’s turn to be monitor, he n o muc ‘ ; 

else but watch Edward. Edward, however, gave no} - ont oF » mas a es him if 

occasion for a mark. “I'll mark him for something, 1, *®¢y would bring the wounded men here? ‘Yes,’ he 

will,” said Tom, making a long stroke under the head , 8aid, and I thought there would be some fun, but I tel! 

of idleness against Edward's name. | you what, Miss Annie, ’twasn’t much fun to see the 
At night the slate was handed tothe master. He fojjows.” 


read over the boys’ names, and ing to Edward’ 

“Edward”—slowly read the master, and stopped, —“Ed And 80 he told me stories and I asked him questions, 

ward marked for idleness!" the master again stopped— | the rest of the afternoon and many another afternoon, 
till he had told me all he could remember, and we had 


“idleness, when knows he studies all the 

a ae - —_ rile = played checkers and looked at pictures, and he began 

trouble of denying it; his well-known character gave | © Wish something new would “turn up.” 

the lie to what was said against bim, About these days another boy came to the house, 
Dick Marvin, and it didn’t take Bob long to get ac. 
quainted with him, but somehgw they didn’t get on very 

well. 

Dick talked well enough, but every little while he 

would do something that, if it were a little larger ang 

he a little older, would be called mean; but between 

you and me, don’t you think those things are mean 

now? He was sure to put out his foot when Bob came 

along, to make him stumble if he could; tip over the 

hod of charcoal to make Peter swear; hide Bridget’s 

broom ahd hear her rave, and so on ;—you’ve seen it al], 

I met the boys one afternoon in a prolonged quarrel; 

faces like beets, and all the other signs. 

I was appealed to, but not having time just then to 

hear both sides, proposed they should come up in my 

parlor, after tea, and have a game of jack straws, and 

we would talk about it. The waters were all smooth 

by that time, however, so we began the game right off. 

“T’ll shuffle,” said Bob. 

“No, let me shuffle. I know the best way,’’ put in 

Dick. 

“Suppose you take turns, boys,” and “turns” accor- 

dingly they took, but each knew the best way and 

wished to begin. 

“It's my first, ’cause you shuffled,” said Dick. 

“Well, go on, then.” 

“Good,” I’ve got the rake; that’s ‘20.’ ” 

“You'll get all the best ones, having the first pick. 

Well, I'm bound I will have the wheelbarrow, any way ; 

that’s ‘100,’ the highest of all,” said Bob. 

“Holle! here comes the ladder and the spa” — 

“Joggle!” 

“To, I didn’t.” 

“Yes, you did, I sawit.” 

“TI tell you I didn’t. Miss Annie, did it joggle ?” 

“I have not been looking. Have you watched very 





THE PRIZE REBUS. 

We have received a very large number of re- 
buses in response to our offer of a prize for the best 
original rebus sent to us before the 18th of last 
month. A careful examination will be given them, 
and an impartial judgment exercised in the selec- | 
tion of the one which in originality of design, and 
by compliance with the conditions specified, is en- 
titled to the album. A large number of those sent 
are not original. These, of course, will be re- 
jected. Others that have been received may be of | 
sufficient merit to be worthy of publication. 
Should this be the case, the editor will address 
their authors by letter, asking consent to use them 
in the Companion. 

The Prize Rebus will be published May 16th. 





THE SWING IN THE APPLE TREE. 


The sunbeams come, the sunbeams go, 
The boughs droop gently over; 
I hear the breezes iaughing low, 
Among the bloomless clover. 
A-swinging to and tro, I pass 
Through leaves that autumn dapples, 
And watch, upon the fading grass, 
The fall of russett apples. 


I listen to the babbling creek 
‘that stirs the noonday quiet; 
Of summer gone its quavers speak, 
Of flag flowers running riot. 
O lonely creek, your shallow brink, 
Anctouer spring will grow them, 
For flowers bloom full sweet, | think, 
Where’er the angels sow them! 


I pear wy the meadow lots carefully ?” . 
he sheep bells sortly tinkie— “ ‘te . ; 
Ghar clnetetenmes dake ane I know it didn’t. am going to have it. See there; 


That frosts begin to wrinkie. 
I cannot see one katydid 

Of all that make this wrangle, 
1 wonder if they haven't hid 

Amongst the love in-ta: glo? 


it’s ‘80.’” But he blushed a little as he took it. 

Bob did not say a word, but he saw the spade was ly- 
ing right over the wheelbarrow, and now Dick would 
get that too. ; 

I knew quite well, now, “it joggled,” and after that 
watched the game. 

Dick took the wheelbarrow, and talked pretty fast 
the rest of the evening. 

Bob began to play; picked a good many and then 
came a decided joggle. “There, Ive joggled,” and 
dropped his hook. 

“I didn’t see it, keep on,” said Dick, but Bob 
wouldn’t play, so on they went, and the next time Dick 
joggled he saw it first and they played back and forth, 
till the pieces were all taken, and then came the cc unt- 
ing up. 

“l’ve beat,” cried Dick ; ‘I’ve got three hundred.” 
“Well, it’s all because you got the wheelbarrow,” said 
Bob. 

“IT was a lucky fellow to get that spade, or the 
wheelbarrow would have trundled to Joppa beforeI 
would have had it,” and he talked a little faster, know- 
ing all the while things were not right, yet trying to 
persuade himself “he wasn’t sure he saw it jozgle.” 
Bob’s indignation was rising and when Dick proposed 
a second game, it bubbled over with, “‘I’ll never play 
another game with you again, so there.” 

“What is the matter with you, old fellow?” 

You cheat and won’t own up.” 

Things were getting hot. 

“Well, Dick,” said I, ‘I shall have to give you a little 
salt and pepper.” 


A kildeer cries above my head; 
The branch beneath him quivers, 

And downward throngh the sunlight red 
A golden apple shivers. 

My swing goes up, my swing comes down, 
The zephyrs hurry after; 

And hope and youth, triumphant, crown 
‘rhe day with joy and laughter. 


+> 





For the Companion. 
JACK STRAWS. 
“Pshaw, I don’t want to hear any thing more about 
jack straws. I have had aset ever since I was a little 
hboy—a little mite of a boy I mean, and besides, Jim 
Hayes smashed up my best ones, and he and the girls 
always cheat.” 
Well, | know they do, and I presume jack straws are 
an “immense bore,” as your Sophomore brother calls 
mathematics, but I guess you would like Bob Gregory 
—Bob Grec the boys called him. While you are mak- 
ing up your mind whether “he’ll go,” I will tell you 
where I found him and how I found him out. . 
Now it happened on a day, that I took up my abode 
in the hotel Merrimac, in the city of Newburgh. That 
isa fact. And so is every thing else a fact that “‘hap- 
pened” after that event, till coming up from dinner 
one day, I found a commotion in our hall. 
The long debated question as to who were to be our 
neighbors. in ‘40,” was settled. A gentleman,a lady 
and a boy. So much I was sure of, beside several 
trunks, a rocking-horse, and what the boy carried—a 
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and hardened to pottery by the rays of the sun.” 


“What swamp was this, captain?” asked a friend of 


his. 


“The natives,” responded the captain, ‘‘call it the 
It owes its origin and fame to one 
This saint set- 
tled near this sterile spot, and the natives say that to 
save hiaself the trouble of carrying water he caused a 
Four brother 
Number 
one formed a hot mineral spring; number two made a 


Alligator Tank. 
Hajee Mugur, a Mahometan hermit. 


vill to trickle from the rock above. 
saints ;isited it and worked other miracles. 


to shed it, and lashed his tail with the energy of a 
shark who is being beaten to death with capstan bars.” 


jockey. 


Cruiser, there.” 
There was a laugh at the jockey’s expense. 


made for the water. 


whip, a cane, and considerable individuality. 


Time and I didn’t wait long before we knew “all 


about” them. 


The ‘40°’ family were Dr. and Mrs. Gregory and 
Bob. The doctor had been a.surgeon in our army. 
Had resigned and come to Newburgh to establish a 


practice. Bob and Mrs. doctor had been with him 


“Salt and pepper ?” 

“Yes—don’t you know they always bring things out 
with a decided taste ?” 

Dick began to see and was a little ashamed, but the 
habit was getting strong with him, for said he, “All the 
fellows cheat. You can’t make half so good a game 
without it.” 

»| No, every body doesn’t cheat, and in the end it 


“‘And he saddled the alligator, captain?” asked the 


“No,” said Burton, gruffly; “but young Waterton, 
as he was wriggling, jumped over his neck, like an cle- 
phant driver, and sat as firmly as you wouldn't on 


“Well,” continued Burton, “the creature was not ac- 
customed to riders, and at once sacrificed his fowl and 
On his way he slackened his zig- 


crocodile out of a flower; number three made a date 


down in Nashville and Memphis, and now the young does not pay,” and I had qnite a talk with the boys, 

man's head was full of the army, camps, battles, &c.,| put I am not going to tell you my lecture. 

&c, He madea general field of the hall, and there per-| go they played out their characters for me, while 

formed the various campaigns of the war, much to his they played jack straws for themselves. 

own amusement, I presume, and much to the loss of all} pop did not seem to think he was doing any thing pe- 

afternoon sp, cag that Goor. culiar, but he was honorable even in that small thing. 
All his soldiers were major-generals, and they rode | | wonder how many boys think it makes any difference 


collectively, on the rocking-horse, at one end of the|in their character how they play jack straws. But 
hall; while he personated the enemy’s army and | qon’t you think it does? 


tree out of his tooth brush”— 
“Bless me!” said an officer, “what a jolly set o 
brothers! But skip the rest of the miracles, captain.” 


“Well,” continued Burton, “one little bog, not more 
than a hundred yards by one hundred and fifty feet, 
contained hundreds of alligators of every size, from 


two to twenty feet. 


“When we reached the place a tall, swarth, bony, 
fierce-looking old fakir came up to us, He lives on 
He 
asked us if we would like to sacrifice a goat and try 


the offerings made to the soul of Hajee Mugur. 


the ¢ffect of a meat offering to Mor Sahib”"— 
“*W bat’s that, captain ?” 
“Why, it’s the name of the biggest of the monsters 


the crocodile king. His palace, to carry out the idea, 
is in a dark recess formed by a smali bridge built over | 
the narrow brick canal which supplies the swamp. It| 
is concealed from eyes profane by the warm, bluish, 


sulphurous stream. We told him that we would go 


kid, and it was slaughtered with the usual religious 
formula. Its life-blood flowed as a libation into the j the master to@k his slate and looked over the record, 


zag, wriggling course and tried to bite his fearless rid- 
er. But the boy was too quick for him, and too sharp 
f 


the reptile didn’t need many hints of the kind. 


terrific lash of the monster’s tail. He escaped withou 
a scratch.” 


THE VALUE OF A GOOD NAME. 


A person with a high reputation may sometimes ge’ 
seemingly more praise than he deserves, but the fact 
only shows how, under the ordering of Providence, the 
+] tide of credit sets toward a good name, and God blesses 
|}many fold in thes life the keeping of His command- 
Daniel was preferred above the princes ‘‘be- 
cause an excellent spirit was in him.” 





, ments. 


e Edward was made monitor, and he was as faithful 
| a8 & monitor as he was at any other post; not afraid to 
; mark a boy who deserved marking. At night, when 


When the enemy had “run his legs off,” he would 


rushed frantically to the charge, from the other end. ‘ae 


too; for he ran the prongs of the steel fork into the 
soft skin of the neck. That was.muzzle enough, and 


“Just as his strange steed was about to plunge into 
the water Waterton jumped off, far enough to avoid a 


t 


t 


GOING HOME TO BE FORGIVEN. 


Some boys were playing at ball in a retired place one 
afternoon when they should have been at schooi. They 
absented themselves without leave, intending to £0 
home at the usual hour. Thus they thought their ab- 
sence would not be known to their parents and friends. 

While thus engaged Mr. Amos came along 

“What are you doing here ?” said he, “your parents 
think you are at school. ‘I shall let them know where 
yow are and what you are about.” 5 

He passed on and the boys stopped playing. What 
was to be done?) He would be sure to tell their par 
ents. It was too late to go to school, and too carly t 


carry the wounded major-generals to his mother’s 
room and construct hospitals, play the surgeon, binding 
up all tke wounded members, and finally applying some 
“life giving balsam” to the rocking-horse. 

Onc day, in a winter campaign, when his parlor 
skates came into action, where the columns meved 
more majestically and the orders grew louder, as the 
right wing gained its position, I opened the door to wit- 
ness the hand-to-hand fight. Just then the left wing 
was ordered up, but a persistent squeak hindered the 
woxking of the guns. Poor Bob was desperate. He 


slammed down on the floor—You old thing! 


squeaking!” 


Yes, to be sure, I had some oil, and in we went and 


court-martialled the unruly member. And Bob and 
were good friends. 
in the hall, and even what battle he was fighting, an 
instead of that told me about some real times, as,— 





Miss 
Annie, have you got any oil? I have been thundering 
away at these men all the afternoon, and can’t get any 
thing out of them. That old skate keeps squeak, 


He forgot all about his armies out 


go home. Their consultations came to no comfortable 
conclusion; the probabilities of punishment were cal- 
culated. Some thought they mizht escape, but the 
penepects of most of them were not promising. At 
eagth John Roberts rose up and said, “I am going 
me.” A 
“What for? To get your flogging, and have it over? 
said one. 
1|_ “No; Iam going home to be forgiven ;” and aw#y 
he went. 
John had never played truant before. He had very 
d| kind parents; they would deny bim nothing that wa 





for his good, and he felt that he had treated them very 
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ally by acting contrary to their known wishes. 
engraved, to go oe and make a full confession of 
his fault and ask their forgiveness. He felt sure of re- 
ceiving it, aud he went home to be forgiven. 
good thing to go home for. 
This incident suggests what is the duty of the child 
of God. He should go to his Heavenly Father to be 
forgiven. 


RUNNING FOR A LIVING. 

The “Gamins,” or vagabond boys—the outcasts of 
our large cities—live half-starved, homeless lives, by 
placking boots, selling papers, stealing, or any other 
raseality that oppertunity favors. Here is a phase of 
this kind of boy-life in London which will be new to 
the readers of the Companion. It is written by an 
Englishman : 


Returning lately from a visit out of town, I arrived 
by the Great Western Railway at the Paddington 
station. 

Throwing my portmanteau on the top of an omni- 
bus bound for the Bank, 1 mounted myself by the side 
of it, and in a few minutes was on my way to the city. 

We had not yet entered upon the New Road ere I be- 
came aware that the omnibus, which was crowned with 
Jnggage, was accompanied on its journey by no less 
than six young lads, the eldest not above seventeen, 
who, running at the side or in the rear of the vehicle, 
kept up with it the whole way. 

I noticed that if one ef them caught my eye, he made 
a motion of touching his hat—though not a semblance 
of a hat or a shoe either was to be found among the 
whole party—and executed a kind of shambling bow, 
which, being performed at the speed of six or seven 
miles an hour, appeared a rather comic species of po- 

jteness. : 
7 asked the driver the meaning of this cu rious escort. 

“Them poor young ‘uns, sir,” said he, ‘‘is arnin’ what 
Icallsareg lar hard penny. They are a-looking out ar- 
ter the luggage; and because they runs it down all the 
way from the railway, they thinks they got a right 


It was a 





A Pvzzie.—Archbishop Whately once puzzled a 
number of clever men, in whose company he, was, by 
asking them this question. ‘How is it that white 
sheep eat more than black?” Some were not aware of 
the curious fact; others set to work to give learned 
and long reasons; but all were anxious to know the 
real cause. After keeping them wondering for some 
= he said, ‘‘The reason is, because there are more of 
them.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


———_ +o ——__—__ 


JESUS SEES YOU. 


Little child, when you're at play 
Do you know that Jesus sees you? 
He it is who made the day. 
Sunshine, birds, and flowers to please you. 
O, then, thank Him muoch, and pray 
To be grateful every day. 


Little child, when vou're afraid 
Do vou know that Christ is by vou? 
Seek His care, then! He has said, 
Ask. and I will not deny you. 
And He never fails to hear; 
He will keep you—do not fear. 


Little child, when you are bad 
Do you think that Jesus knows it? 
Yes! and O it makes Him glad 
When yon're sorry and disclese it. 
O, then, tell Him quick, and pray 
To grow better every day. 





THE HOUSE THAT NEVER WAS BUILT. 





to carry it for the passengers. When we drops a 
passenger and a portmanteau together, you'll see the 
move. The fust man (they go in reg’lar turns) will 
shoulder the luggage, and pocket the money for carrin’ 
of ithome. He as has the last turn will have to run 
perhaps all the way to the Bank—a good four mile the 
way we go. They gits what they can, and takes their 
chance, Whatever it is. Sometimes they’re done alto- 
gether. A boy may follow the omnibus all the way on 
the hunt arter a gentleman’s luggage, and never git it 
at last—’cause why, d’ye see, a cab may take it out of 
his hand, or a kind. hearted swell may think that a chap 
as will run four miles arter a trunk is perhaps likely to 
bolt with it when he’s got it. ‘Tis allachance. I wish 
’em better luck, that’s all.” | 

“A hard penny, indeed,” thought I; and a proof that 
these poor, ragged vagabonde are willing at any rate to 
get one honestly if they can. 

The first passenger with luggage got ont at Totten- 
ham Court Road; his baggage was hauled from the | 


The two little girls, Angie and Esther, sat down on | 
the door-step to await their father's coming. He had |; 
said that in just one half-hour he would return to take 
them over the hill where the wild strawberries grew. 
The father’s half hour stretched ont to fifty minutes, 
and to these eager children seemed even longer, 
though, to pass the time away, they counted one, two 
three, four, and on up to a hundred, several times over, 
before he came. 





I will not give satisfaction asa story-teller without | 
describing these little girls; so I will at once say that 
Angie’s eyes were black and her hair matched them ; | 
par! Esther’s eyes were blue, and her hair flaxen and 
curling. 

To strangers these children were not beautiful; but | 
being healthy and rosy, their good father’s heart grew ; 
glad at the sight of them; and kissing them tenderly, 
he called them his strawberry blossoms and then led | 
them away. 

The little ones, I must add, were neatly dressed, and | 


always plenty of these in every wood, and I never 
heard of a hermit or lost children starving to death.” 

“Yes,” returned Esther; ‘and we have always been 
kind to the birds, and if we should die about black- 
berry time, like the poor children mothé® told us 
about, I believe every robin in this wood would help 
to cover us over with leaves;” and poor Esther began 
tocry pitifully. 

“Don’t talk about dying,” replied Angie. “I don’t 
mean that we shall be worse off here than at home, but 
better, O, ever so much better. We will go by night 
and bring away our own hens; and how lucky it is 
that you have one and I have one! We won't cat the 
eggs, but save them all and carry to town to sell. We 
will soon have money enough to buy ourselves other 
new aprons, if you, Esther, were not a cry-baby and”— 

“I’m not a cry-baby at all; and you have no right to 
be cross to me after I carried the heaviest end of every 
one of these rails just for you,” interrupted Esther. 

“O, Esther, I was particular to take the heavy ends 
myself,” replied Angie; “and you won’t blame me for 
being cross when you see how nicely we shall get 
along here, and our new aprons.” 

“I would rather have a pair of red shoes,” said 
Esther. 

“Well, well,” said Angie, ‘‘we will get red shoes, 
too; and then, O, it will be too good, we will some day 
go marching right by mother’s door, and she will see 
how beautifully we look, and we will be grown so tall 
she will not know we are her girls.” 

Before another touch was given to this fine picture 
of their future life, Esther chanced to see some beauti- 
ful, and, to her, new wild flowers at a little distance. 
She called Angie’s attention to them. They ran with 
delighted cries to the spot, and gathered the lovely, 
fragrant clusters until they had bouqucts of them. 

They wondered what they could be; they must 
show mother and ask her; and away they flew, for- 
getting all save the flowers and their mother. 

Striving to outrun each other, they reached home to- 
gether, and were met by their mother’s smiling face at 
the door. 

The flowers were most welcome. The mother knew 
and told the children their name, and inquired where 
they had been. She had feared, she said, they were 
lost in the woods. The children looked at each othef 





and felt rather foolish. They looked at their dear 
mother and loved her more than ever; and all at once | 
it seemed to them that their scheme of the morning | 
might not be easily carried out. 
o tell the truth, these little girls were very hungry ; 
and a substantial dinner on the table, with strawber- | 
ries and cream for a dessert, had much to do with the | 
bursting of the bubble. | 
But who do you think came home with their father | 
when he now entercd? Why, their grandmother. | 
She had come, she said, to help eat the strawberries. 
She had heard from their father of the children’s sad 
mishap of the morning. ‘Poor things,” she said, “and 
this is not the only lesson they must learn by experi- 
ence!” 
That very afternoon the grandmother set about 
making new aprons, and the little girls began sewing 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Oompanion will gemember 
THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 
IN ADDITION TO 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIUMS, 
Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 


Gifts. 


The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premium is given for cach new 
subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 


roof and lifted upon the shoulders of one of the boys wore that day, for the first time, the dear little white | 
by the conductor, who seemed to look upon the cere- aprons that had been presented by their grandmother. 
mony as a matter of course. You can't know how pretty these little aprons were | 
Away marched the little bare-legged fellow at the without seeing rome just like them, rounded at the | 
heels of the passenger towards the Hampstead Road, corners, and ruffled, and the ruffles crimped, and sweet, | 
and the omnibus proceeded on its route, accompanied cunning-looking pockets, where little hands could | 
bythe remaining five. The next stoppage was at Eus- gcarcely hide all their dimples. No sewing machine 
ton Square; and the porterage, being only from the had tripped in fairy frolic along the hems of these ruf- | 
omnibus to the North- Western railway station, was but fies. O no; and more, the Yankee is not yet born who 
atwo-penny job. {can invent machinery that will work half so neatly as: 
At King’s Cross we discharged another passenger, that grandmother’s industrious hand. 
and lost another ragged attendant. At the Angel,! Now the mother of these little girls knew nothing of 
Islington, two more disappeared; and the vehicle, on this strawberry expedition, for she had stepped out to 
the roof of which my own was the only remaining see a sick neighbor, and the father had but taken a 
luggage, proceeded onward to the Bank. basket for himself; so when they came to the straw- 
Onward, at its side, with bare feet padding the dusty herries what did the children do but gather them in 
road, now at the rate of nearly eight miles an hour, their aprons? for, don’t you believe their father told 
came a flaxen-headed, country lad of fourteen, now themto? Wasn't he a goose of a man? 
and then scanning my face with eager glances, and Never did any people work more busily than did 
pulling an obeisance at his straggling locks as they Angie ana Esther for one long hour of that bright June 
fluttered in the wind. ‘ \day. They filled the aprons again and again, and ate 
When at lengih we stopped at the Bank, the little several besides, and said they were sure nothing else 
fellow hud to fight for the possession of the portman- jn this world was so exceedingly good as a ripe wild 
tea, Which he did with a vigor almost amounting to strawberry. But when the basket was full they were 
desperation, with a half-drunken porter of forty, who only anxious to show their mother thejr treasures; 
Was standing on the look-out. Finding himself likely and filling their hands with clusters of the finest to be 
to be worsted in the contest, he appealed to me with a found they turned homeward. 
look which a flint could not have resisted, and I felt, Soon Esther, with several uneasy downward glances 
myselt compelled to interfere to procure him the job. ‘at the now stained apron, whispered to Angie some 
He volunteered to carry the object of contention to fears of her mother’s dispieasure; and Angie rolled her 
Paternoster Row fur four pennies, or eightcents, after black eyes and was about to reply when they reached 
baving run at least four milesin a broiling sun to make 4g |ittle brook ; and here their father told them to take 
sure of the Commission. ‘ off their aprons and wash them, when he assured them 
He kept close to my side, as though fearful of in- they, the aprons, would look as well as ever. Only to 
curring suspicion, either by going too fast or by lagging think of it! but what could aman know about starch- 
behind, and civilly bore the burden up-stairs to the jing, or ironing, or crimping? Meanwhile Angie rub- 
second landing betore holding out his hand for pay- bed, and dipped, and splashed, and wrung, and de- 
ment. clared that the stains wezldn’t budge, when their father 
n answer to my questions, he told methat he should encouraged them once more by saying that the sun 
inftuediately start back again by the shortest cut tO and wind would do wonders, and when they were dry 
Paddington, there being no chance of a job by the re- gi] would be well. Poor man! at this stage of the | 
tura journey. He said be could get back in forty-five story he was more, or shall I say less than a goose, but | 


minutes in a direct line without much running, and he didn’t know it, nor did the children suspect it; but | 
tat they could do three journeys a day. A good day when their mother saw those aprons she could scarcely 
Was worth 1s. 3d. or 1s, 44.; a Dad one, 81.or 94. He pelieve her eyes. 


thought he made abvat 5s., or one dvilar and twenty | } know it won’t look well or sound well in a story to 
cents, a week out of it, but it was very hard work, and say any mother of dear little girls scolded, but there is 
his victuals cost him all ne got, except 64. for lodging. no other name given to the style of the good lady’s 
He added that it would never do tu run in Shoes OF talk on that occasion. She was too much vexed to no- 
vis—the gains would all go in leather: “the sole of & tice the beautiful clusters of berries, znd when she had 





Shoe wears ont in no time when @ boy’s a-rannin’ all 


together red, and green, and white patches for a cra- 
dle quilt. The father read the newspaper till he fell 
asleep; the mother went ahout her household duties 
smilingly, as usual; the kitten played on the floor; 
the baby crowed in the cradle; the birds sang in the 
orchard. Night came, and days, and nights, and 
months, and years went by. The foundation of the 
house in the woods had rotted away, and Esther and 
Angie were women before they ever told their mother, 


or any one else, about their house that never was 
built. * 


TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


ON THE 








Sth of July, 1867 


Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
1. cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lar- 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous 
to July lst. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches. 
Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 
Six Silver Watches. : 


Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils 
Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens.| 








I am composed of 33 letters. 

My 3, 24, 30. 12, 1 is an article ot furniture. 
My 4, 11 is a preposition. 

My 18. 80. 7 is an article of dress. 

My 27, 21, 6.2 is a part of the face. 

My 23, 14, 40 is a drink. 

My 18, 32, 5 is a fowl 

My (4, 9, 31, 44 18s food for squirrels. 

My 3, 30. 23. is a domesiic fowl. 

My 24, 80, 11,7, 12, 42 is a girl s name. 

My 24, 2,5 is a number. r 

My 1, 71. 13, 28, 29 is what hens do at night. 
My 27, 21.8 81, 241+ one of the points of the compass. 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 


day long, while the sole of a feller’s fout only gits the 
Wicker tur it.” His time was too fully occupied to al- 
low of much questiuning ; and having received his coin 
he was olf westward like u shot, to rjuin his comrades 
at the railway terminus. 

These poor fetlows work in bands, and find their se- 
cunty in sticking Clore to euch other. It is only when 
Ohe Is JeTs alune at the end of @ journey that a station- 
ary porter has a chance against them. ‘Together they 
Wouid intailibly chase away any interloper who should 
Presume lo allempt to bag the game which hey had 
Wwgether hunted down. 


or 


CENTIPEDE IN THE BOTTLE. 


, A musician in a French orchestra at Vera Cruz drank 
Ma centipede that had taken up its abode in the neck of 
4 Water buttie. The animat fixed its mandibies in the 
man’s throat, and had to be cut out, but not before the 
poison trom the bite had done its work, causing death 
ida few hours. 





This sad result was only a little more speedy than 
that which so often comes to those who drink from the 
bottle filled with alcoholic drink. The centipede grasped 
the throat, but the “spirits” are myriad, and seize every 


talked herself quite out of breath she untied the apron 
Strings with x rk, pitched the aprons into a closet, 
and said she hoped never to see them again, 
Poor Angie and Esther looked appealingly towards 
_ their father, but not seeming to notice them, he started 
| towards the village. Out of the door, through the gar- 
den, past the barn and into the woods the children 
, went hand in hand, crying and talking over the bitter- 
| ness of sorrow with which their mother’s vexation had 
: filled their young hearts. 
| Angie, being two years older than Esther, ventured 
to take it on herself to manage the affair for both. 
“Esther,” she said, “I think it is a shame the way we 
have been treated. Just look at it; mother don’t care 
so much as a bean for either of us; all the thanks we 
| get for working and slaving all the morning in the hot 
sun just to bring her some strawberries is a scolding a 
, dog wouldn’t take!” y 
_ “L wish,” said Esther, “I would never, never have to 
gointo her house again. 1t would be good for her if 
she just had no little girls.” 
“Tnat’s what lve been thinking,’”’ said. Angie, “and 
‘what 1 brought you here for. If you will promise, 
Esther, to heip me, and do just as I teil you, we need 
never go to her house again. But comea | ttle farther 
in the woods.” These last words Angie said in a whis- 
per, and with an air.of great mystery led Esther far- 


My 20. ¥. 11,17, 15. 27 iv @ town in Worcester county, Mass. 
My 6, 2, 3, 82, 28, 20, 12, 4, 27 is what has made my whole neces- 
ry 


My whole is a subject much discussed in the newspapers at the 
present time. M.M.L. 


One evening in mid winter, when the sun, 
That orb ot light, bis daily course has rua, 
And the pale moon. tuil risen im the sky, 
Sheds her weak radiance on the passer by, 
My éastis seer, with quick and eager vace, 
Treading his lonely Way: there is tio race 
In ail the ample street uf living thing, 


ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 


‘| reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 





Save the dull echo and the quick, sharp ring 
Of his heel on the stones; and the wan light 
Which issues from the sireet lamp is a sight 
Dreury enough tu see. He hurries on, 
Musing intently on the day that's gone, 

And what it was to vim; how that his trade 
Frospered so quickly, that e en he was made 
Work late to neep it up: though rather ured, 
He was well pleased, tor twas what he desired. 
Turning a corner. something meets his view, 
A hazy mist. aud nothing more. ‘tis true, 
Proceeding from a door. He'd jike to know 
How it came there. and what it was, although 
He thought what it might be; so erossing o'er 
To take a nearer view of that strange doer, 
He hears a crate kiing sound, and svon detects 
The presence of my first; while its effects 
Are fresh upon his mind he give: it. name, 
(Can you, mv reader just now do the same?) 
Then flies aleug in haste te warn my aii, 
Who, like a hero, aaswers to the call. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen oid subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persevere * 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing a 
most valuable Gift. 


ther On, to a sweet, mossy little dell. ‘‘Here, Esther,” 

she said, ‘“‘we will build a house and live just by our 

own selves.” ’ 
*O, what a sweet, sweet place!” said Esther. “An- 

‘ gie, you're the best girl in the world! and hew free we 

yman in his travels met with an emigrant | wiil be, entirely out of sight of home!” 

en Ps with his famity to the fertile regions ut the| Angie resumed :—"The weather is now warm, and it 

ee All bis worldly goods were packed on | won't hurt us to sleep out fora few nights till we get 

ja ——- and on one of the wagons there hung a huge | the house finished. 1 think vy working hard that can 
tee ith the bottom knocked out. He asked hum why | be done this week.” 

a wh led that with him. i The children now began to look around for material, 
“AG " >” said he, that is my Taylor jug.” and were furtunate ong to find four old rails, which 
ow What is a Taylor jag? asked my friend. they dragged up and laid fur a foundation, taking care 

- ty, 1 bad a son with Gen. Taylor’s army m Mex-' to leave a space for a door, 


j : eS 
pe le old geucral always tuld him to carry his! tired, Angie proposed that 


fibre of the body and every drop of the blood. 


THE RIGHT KIND. 
_ A clerg: 








Finding themselves pretty 
; I . they should sit down and 
time 12 Jag with a hole in the bottom; since that/ rest, while they planned stil further. “We are to 
a ave carried my jug as you see it; and fiad it is; work at the house until it is finished,” said Angie, 

ery best inventiun [ ever met with.” “and meantime live on roots and berries. There are 





« Endeavor to Obtain One. 


My frst is found in every country of the globe; mv second is 
what weall shouldbe; my whole is the same as my first. 


Conundrums, 
What difference is there between a determined man and a to- 
per? One fulfils, tne otter fills tull. 


Why is the ok the-worst woud of which to make a wooden leg? 
Because it produces @ corn 


If a small boy 1s called a lad, is it proper to call a big boy a 
der 


Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No. 161 Washington Street, 


ai t 

Woat bank officer does he who boasts of being kissed by a pret- 
ty girl resemble? he receiving teller. 

If vour tooth ached, woat town ia Poland would apply the 
remedy? Puliusk. . 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1..“*With eqnal pace impartial Fate 


Kuocks at tte puiace and the cottage gate.” 
2. Henry Ward Gececher. 3. Birth day. 





BOSTON. 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


OLD WORLD LETTERS. 


One of my “Tramps.” 
From a Correspondent in Germany. 


One warm, clear morning in April, when the weather 
prophets prophesied sunny skies for us, I joined a little 
party of American friends for a two or three days’ ex- 
cursion into the Saxon Switzerland. 

We arranged with our German landladies to give us 
our breakfasts in good season for the morning train, 
and had time enough to walk to the station, and buy 
our tickets, and seat oursclves as leisurely as if we 
were Germans; and that, you know, must be very lei- 
surely. 

We had anticipated much pleasure in an hour's ride 
by train through the pretty villages and rich fields of 
Saxony, and we were net disappointed. Sometimes 
we were almost on the very bank of the Elbe; some- 
times our train stopped for a moment in some little 
village, and we would see the uniformed officia.s hur- 
rying to and fro, and German men with pipes in their 
mouths, and women with burdens, and bare-footed 
children, and around the small depots the nicest gar- 
dens full of frnit-trees and flowers; and then we would 
come suddenly upon some far reaching prospect of 
farms, and villages, and distant hills. It seemed, in- 
deed, all around us like one garden; for in Saxony no 
land is wasted, and every thing bore the marks of the 
highest cultivation. 


where dinners are provided, and where lodging can be 
ubtained for the night. But we passed by the tempt- 
ing-looking chairs and tables, and agreed not to think 
about dinngr till we had had at least one view of what | 
was around us. 

One can stand on the extreme edge of the highest 
point and lean oyer the iron railing, but it is a dizzy 
height. On the left is an ocean of natural cathedrals of 
rock, the pinnacles towering up for hundreds of feet. 
Not far off is the bridge connecting some of there, 
called the Bridge of the Bastei; in front are the moun- 
tains of Saxony and the natural fortresses of Lilien- 
stein and Konigstein; while off towards the right is 
the rich rolling country of Saxony, and at one’s very 
feet the beautiful Elbe, Jooking, in the bright blaze of 
noon, like a stream of silver light coursing its way 
through a paradise. 

From such a height even the German villages looked 
pretty, nestled in among the white fruit-trees, and we 
thought the whole picture was such as no pen could 
describe and no artist could copy. 

For a long time we enjoyed its beauty; then we 
stopped to exchange a few words with the lace woman 
and her little boy, who were making laces to sell, and 
turned to order dinner. We found we could have 
beefsteak or cutlets, and called for a portion apiece. 
That is the German custom. So, leaving us to enjoy 
our beefsteak on the top of the Bastei, and promising 
to tell you about the rest of the trip in another letter, 
we will bid each other good-by. C. A. G. 








VARIETY. 





(THE ELEPHANT AND THE BOUQUET. | 

If the principle on which the Patlander toper wished 
his neck was as long as a giraffe’s so as to protract the 
gusto of his whiskey, be correct, the elephant’s delicacy 
of smell is doubtless enhaneed proportionably by the 
length of his nose. ° 





With us, even in the last of May, we seldom see 
such green grass, such beautiful flower-gardens, and | 
fruit trees white with blossoms. The land is net | 
marked off by stone walls and board finces, yet there | 
ure dividing lines which we could not see, so that; 
every man knows his own. 

It is a pretty custom here in Germany, as in Eng- | 
land, to turf the banks on either side of the railroad | 
track; for it prevents cust, and the sight of grassy | 
banks covered with wild flowers is not so wearying to 
the eye as those of white sand. 

As we neared the end of our hour's ride the scenery | 
became bolder and grander, and high hills towered up| 
on each side of us. We stopped at the little village of | 
Potscha, and crossed the river in a row-boat; then we | 
were ready for our tramp, and plunged directly into; 
the long, romantic ravine called the Ottowalder Ravine. ; 
At the entrance horses were provided for any who 
might wish to ride, and German boys stood ready to 
offer their services as guides. But we said “No, thank 
you,” and trusted to the path and the guide boards. 

The walk became narrower and narrower; the rocks 





| stands an clephant’s passion fur sweet smell, but huraly 


There is an anecdote told of an elephant in the Jardin 
des Plantes, in Paris, illustrating the exquisite sense of 
smell with which the elephants are enduwed. The in- 
terior of an elephant’s trunk 1s lined with an immense 
olfactory nerve by which the animal is able to detect 
the faintest odors at a distance. He finds that the 
orange flower yields the most delicious of all perfumes, 
and travellers state thatin Japan elephants may fre- 
quently be seen burying their trunks in the foliage of 
vrange trees to enjoy the fragrance. The other day, 
the elephant in the Jardin des Plantes suddenly ceased 
picking up the bread and cake offered to him by the 
visitors of the garden, drew in his trunk, and continued 
tu tollow along the railings of bis enclusare a lady who 
was carrying in her hand a bouquet of orange flowers. 
The lady’s attention was called to his movements, and 
she atonce held the bouquet within his reach. The an- 
imal seized the flowers, inbaled the pefume, with great 
delight, tor several moments, and—here comes the 
least credible portion of the story—again put furth his 
trunk and restored the bouquet tothe lady. One under- 


comprehends his manuitestations of gallantry and good 
breeding. 


“SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY.” 
The natural beauty with which God adorns His own 








hundreds of feet high began tu close in around us; and , creations mocks by its perfection the ostentation and 
the trees were so large and tall that only now and then , artifice of human pomp. In their common expression | 
could the morning sunlight touch us. There should of this truth the words of Solon strikingly agree 
have been a brook at our side—so the guide-bouks | with the words of Christ; though the allusion to the 
say—but we found all the little plank bridges run over ; “lilies of the field” marks a delicacy of sentiment in 
dry ground. The rocks were covered with every vari-| Which, as in every thing else, the Saviour was superior 
ety of moss, and some kinds of wild flowers that at to the sage. 
home we love the best, carpeted the ground. If you Cicesus, king of Lydia, who felt presumptuously 
ever want to get a bouquet of anemones come to Ger- | proud on account of his power and riches, had dressed 
man woods for the largest you ever saw. himself one day in his utmost splendor of apparel and 
We went on exploring this deep, narrow valley for a| *°) al ornaments, and, seating himself on his throne, | 
3 ’ exhibited his persun to Svlon, as comprehending 
Jong time. We passed such noted places as the Devil's | within itself the substance and sum of all worldly glory. 
Kitchen, a cave in the rocks as large as a room, and| “Have you ever beheid,” said he to the Grecian 
the,Gate of Rocks, a low archway under immense | ®8*, “# Spectacle more august?” “I have,” was the 


, answer; “there is neither a pheasant in our fields, nor 
rocks so poised that they cannot fall; and also stopped a pense ase proven: gen a ad on our quae 


to examine the collection of photographs, and mosses, | hill, that does not surpass you in glory !” 
and glass ware which a German inan and wife keep 
under a tent at the side of the way. They have also 
in their little hut a supply of beer, and will offer some 
to any tourist who will take a scat at one of the little} 0" we week, — pay ew) _ “ Sommers 
tables out of doors, and in return give them a groschen | Gerad ty 0 tne Nentunainnns tun te 4... vy 
or two. | ducks and sent the dog across the ice to fetch the fowl. 
Before we fairly commenced the long ascent to the In the act of returning, however, the ice gave way, and 








+2 
DOG UNDER ICE. 


Bastei we thought, in real Amcrican style, we would 
take our American lunch; so we found the nicest! 
place, and which seemed made purposely for our con- | 
venience, and took out of the basket our buttered rolls 
and hard-boiled eggs. 

While we were sitting on the grass some English 
people passed, and one gentleman of their party ad- 
dressed us in German, asking the way. 

His English accent of the German words was unmis- 
takable, and one of our group answered, in intelligivle 
Yankee,— 

“1 guess you will find all right if you keep straight 
on.” 

The gentleman smiled, and probably said to himself, 
What vulgar English these Americans do use! 

We heard our own language constantly during that 
forenoon; for soun after a company of twenty or more 
young Americans from Dresden came merrily along, 
and we almost forgot we were in a fureigu land. 

But there is no scenery in America just like this of 
the Saxon Switzerland, much as we have that is both 
grand and beautiful. 

You, and every one who reads this letter, have seen 
or studied about the River Elbe, which rises in Bohe- 
mia. This country of Bohemia was once a lake, but in 
time the pent-up waters barst their way through the 
rocks and made a channel fur themselves. And the 
country over which they came dashing is the Saxon 
Switzerland; and the loity towers of rock, seamed and 
scarred, and yet in many places as smeoth as if pol- 
ished, are monumental histories of the past. 

The Bastei is one of the highest of these rock towers, 
and one on the summit lovks from a height of six hun- 
dred feet upon the valley and river below. The ascent 
on one side is very gradual and pleasant, as the road is 
shaded with groves and furesis, though one has not 
even a glimpse, as he toils up, of the glorious pano- 
rama which will be his to enjoy. 

On the smmit are little retreshment houses, or inns, 


though the animal struggled for a considerable time, 
he was unable to regain his footing. The dog was ob- 
served luoking in the direction of his master, and then 
to disappear under the ice, when it was fully believed 
he had perished. After a little, however, a noise was 
distinctly heard under the ice, coming in the direction 
of the keeper, and presently the noble animal appeared 
| underneath a tree, where the ice had not been so strong. 
He had evidently felt his way by trying the strength of 
the ice as he came along, and 80 accurate was the line 
taken that he rose a few feet from where the keeper was 
| standing, having swum under the ice for about one 
, hundred yards. The poor animal was greatly exhaust- 
| ed but is now quite recovered. Itis needless to say he 
did not succeed in bringing the towl to land.—English 
paper. 





> 


A BOY’S DESCRIPTION OF A DANCE. 


A boy of sixteen, who had never been to a dance and 
had no idea of what it was, hearing that there was to 
, be one a few miles from his father’s house, felt a great 
desire to go. As his parents had no particular objec- 
| tions, he went. But it was not much over an honr af- 
ter he bad left home, when he came back running as | 
fast as his legs could carry him, and nearly out of 
strength and breath. As soon as he had recovered a 
| little, he related what he saw, as follows: 
| “When I came to town, 1 went into the room of the 
tavern where the dance was to be. It was almost filled 
with people. In one corner sat a man that had some 
kind of a long-necked animal, which he took in his; 
hands, and pinched its ears, and then stroked its back 
with a stick; and then it began to scream, and the peo- 
ple got frightened and began to run around the room 
hunting for the door, and could not find it. Nubody, I 
believe, found it but me, and I alone escaped and got ; 
home again.” 








| 


POWER OF KITES. 


| The power of a kite twelve feet high, with a wind» 
blowing at the rate of twenty miles an huur, is as mach 
as & man of average strength can stand against, With | 
a stronger gale, such a kite has been known to break a 
line capable of sustaining 200 p is. The surface 


5 








spread by this sail is furty-nine square feet, and it 
should be noticed that these serve as standing ratios, ! 
from which, by the rule of proportion, the power of , 
larger kites can be calvalated. We must not, however, 


suppose that a kite of thirty-six feet in length has only 
three times the power of a kite twelve feet in length; | 
for, in fact, it has three times the power in length, and | 
three times the power in breadth, which will make the} 
multiple nine; so that it would lift or draw nine times 

as much asa kite of twelve feet. Two kites, one fif- 

teen feet in length, the other twelve, have power suffi- | 
cient to draw a carriage with four or five persons when | 
the wind is brisk.— History of the Charvolant. 








RORY’S TRICKS. | 


Rory .was an Irish dog, that is, he was raised in Ire- 
land; he had an Irish name, and some Irish humor, 
and he loved fun as well as any paddy. He was of the | 
terrier breed, not a very large dog himself, but he seem- | 
ed to have conceived a supreme contempt for lap dogs, | 
and he took particular delight in terrifying them. One | 
day he met a very fat lap dog, the property of an 
equally fat old lady, waddling along the street. Rory 
luoked at it demurely for a minute, and then gave ita 
pat which rolled it over on its back. Its mistress im- 
mediately snatched it up and put it upon her muff; 
whereupon Rory erected himself upon his hind legs, a 
trick in which he was very expert, and walked by her 
side, making occasional snatches at the lap dog. The 
terrified old lady struck at him with her fur neck tie, 
which Rory caught ia his mouth and carried off down 
the street in an ecstasy of delight, now and then trip- 
ping over it, and rolling heels over head. 

If he had possessed good sense like a boy, I should 
have given him a lecture fur browbeating dogs that 
were smaller than himself, and for annoying old ladies; 
but, being only a dog, he probably would not under- 
stand the morality or the good taste of such advice. It 
is reserved for human beings like my readers to know 
better than to play such tricks, and to teach theie dogs 
better. But Rory had his good tricks too. He had 
learned to shut the door, to ring the bell, to bring his 
master's slippers, and to put the cat down stairs. This 
latter feat he accumplished by pushing her down each 
successive stair with his nose. When his master was 
at college, he was accustomed to sit with him atthe 
breakfast table, dressed in cap and gown, where his de- 
portment was very proper, and affurded a guod example 
to some of the guests. AcnT JULIA. 


THE PRIEST AND THE MULBERRY TREE. 


Did you hear of the curate who monnted his mare, 
And merrily trotted along to the tair? 

Of creature more tractabie none ever heard, 

In the height of her speed she would stop at a word; 
But again with a word when the curate said “Hey!” 
She put forth her mettle and gall pped away. 


As near to the gates of the city he rode, 

Whils the san of S«ptember brilliantly glowed, 

Tbe good priest discovered, with eyes of desire, 

A mulberry tree in a hedge of wild brier; 

(on boughs 1] ng and lofty, in many a green shoot, 
Hung large, black and glussy, the beautiful fruit. 





The cura‘e was hungry, and thirsty to boot; 

He shrank from thethorns, though he longed for the fruit; 
With «a word he arrested his courser s keen specd, 

And he stood up erect on tne back of his steed. 

On the saddie he stood, while the creature stood still, 
And he gathered the truit till he'd eaten his fill. 


“Sure never,” he thought, ‘“‘was a creature so rare, 

to docile, so true, as my excellent mare: 

*Lo. here now I stand,’ and he gazed all around, 

“As safe and as steady as it on the ground; 

Yet how had it been, if some traveller this way 

Had, areaming no mischief, but chanced to cry ‘Hey! ” 


He stond with his head in the mulherrv tree, 

Anc he spoke out aloud in his fond reverie. 

At the sound of te word the good mare made a push, 
And down went the priest in the wild orier bush. 

He remembeed too late. on his thorny grees bed, 
Much that well may be thought cannot wisely be said. 





A MUSICAL PRODIGY. 

There is a little girl in Essex, Mass., says the Ips- 
wich Bulletin, aged three and a half years, who can play 
the piano and organ with full harmony and bass and 
with wonderful correctness of expression, having had 
no other instruction than simply in the art of fingering. 
She sings also with wonderful talent, accompanying her- 
self on ber instrument. Of this and other characteris- 
tics her mother testifies : 


“Her voice fs strong, and she appears to have it under 
perfect control. In learning to play so young her 
mind or bealth have not been unduly taxed or injured ; 
she is very healthy, active, and full of frolic. At two 
years she learned all her letters, and is very forward in 
that respect. She takes as much interest in toys, dolls 
and playthings as children generally do. She has a 
—— dispusition to learn, and plays from a natural 
talent.” 


A FISH EATING AN OYSTER. 


While the oyster-opener was opening oysters at a 
restanrant in Richmond, Va., a*few days ago, an oys- 
ter shell was found in which there was nothing but a 
small fish. The little fish had been captured by the 
oyster, and finally succeeded in devouring the captor. 
The result was that the captor’s residence. when 
opened, was found to have been vacated by the land- 
lord, and that the tenant was in possession. 


——  -+e5 
CAUGHT A WEASEL ASLEEP. 


To “catch a weasel aslecp” is thought to be a pretty 
smart feat, but Rosa Stewart, of Berlin, did the thing 
the other day. A weasel had killed a hen and was 
nestling under its wing, when Miss Stewart discovered 
its protruding head, grasped it around the neck and 
killed it.—Newport (Vt.) Express. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


Teacher.—Look here, Johnny, suppose you had 
twenty sugar plums, and you wanted to divide them 
intotour parts. You give five to baby and tive to Gay- 
lord.—now what would you do with the other ten? 

Scholar.—Eat ’em. 








+> 


EQUIVOCAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, was upset one day 
in his carriage, near to Edinburgh. A Scotch paper, 
after recording the accident, adds, “‘We are happy to 
state that he was able to appear the following evening 
in three pieces.” 








A CLERGYMAN was lately depicting before a d-eply 
interested audience the alarming increase of intemper- 
ance, when he astonished his hearers by exclaiming, 
“A young woman in my neighborhood died very sud- 
denly last Sabbath, while | was preaching the Gospel, 
in a state of intoxication!” But the fact that he meant 
to state was bad enough. 


A LITTLE girl, four years old, was recently called as a 
witness in a police court, and in answer to the question 
as to what became of htule girls who told falsehoods, 
she innucently replied that they were “sent to bed.” 


A counTRY editor, who received a severe “hoist” by 
treading on a fragment of melon peel in New York city, 
has commenced a letter to his journal headed, “My Trip 
on the Rhine.” 


A LITTLE boy, seeing a man prostrate before the door 
of a groggery, epened the door, and putting in his head, 
rans the proprietor, ‘See here, sir, your sign has fal- 
en down.” 


Queer thing is an insurance policy. If I can’t sell 





Pyle’s Saleratus 
—AND— 
CREAM TARTAR. 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST IN MARKET, 


Always fall weight and uniform in quality. In the 
New England States PYLES SALERATUS is superseding a)) 
ethers. Its purely wholesome character and general ¢fliciency 
in baking are qualifications that intelligent housekeepers sccm 
discover. 


Sold Generally by First-Class Grocers, 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


18—6teow 350 Washington Street, New York, 
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GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.» 





Oliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


' A Library of Travel and Adveuture in Foreign Lands. First ang 


Second series. Six volumies in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5u. 


First volume now ready. 
*" OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1.25, 
HASLE AND WASTE, or we Loung Pilot ot Lake Champlain, 
oi 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In Schooi aud Vut, Work and Win, liaste and Waste, 


Oliver Optre’s Army and Navy Stories, 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated ..... Price each $1,50. 


THe So_vter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
THs YOUNG LisUrenaNt, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JUK,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, iliustrated...... Price each $1,50, 


THE Saitok Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THE YANKEK Mivox, (Sequel tv abuve.) 
“BRAVE ULD SALT,” (Sequel tu above.) 
Oliver Optic’s Famous *‘ Boat Club” Series, 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Cluo, Now or Never, Poor ana Proud, 
All Aboard, ‘Try Again, Little by Little, 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Protusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; in 
neat bur; cloth, per vol., sve. : 
COMPRISING: 
1. Little Merchant, 5. Uncie Ben, 9. Robinsen Crusoe, Jr, 
2. Young royagers, 6. Birthday Party, lu. ‘ihe Picme rarty, 
3. Christnnas Gilt, 7. Proud und Lazy, ll. The Goid Thimble, 
4. wolly and 1, 8. Careless Kate, 12. ‘Lie bo-domethings, 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nxp NEVENS, THE Newsboy; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
dsev. Henry Morgan. Lllustruted. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series fur Young and Old. 
Six vuls., Uiusuaied. Each vol. $1,5u. 
COMPRISING: 


Arctic Crusve, 
Young Crusve, 


Robinson Crusoe, 
Arabiau Nights, 


Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORi&S. Now complete. six volumes. 
Bandsuvuely iiustiated. acu ide. 
CUMPEISING : 


Littie Prudy's Cousin Grace, 
Litue Pruuy’s Story -buek, 
Liwue Fruuy's Deity Limp, 


Prairie Crusoe, 
W iilis the Pilot. 


Little Prudy, 
Litue rrudy’s Sister Susie, 
Littie Prudy s Captain turace, 


Any Volume sold separately. 


Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any buek 
seut by mail, post-paid, un receipt of advertiseu price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Pertable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Uftices tor $.9 aud $28. Send tor a circular Ww the Lowe | rest 
Cu., 23 Water Street, Buston. 7-90 





@a~ Parents and Guardians will find a very large assortment 
of well-made and fashionable BOYS’ CLOTHING, at J. WAL- 
TER READ'S new rooms, chambers 300 Washington Sireet, col 
ner of suffolk Place, a few duurs south of West Strect. 8—6W 








FELLOWS’ ORIGINAL 
WoRM LOZENGES- 


We can with confidence point to FELLOWS’ WORM LOZEN- 
GES as the bivot 4 efieet remedy fur thuse ireublesule peste, 


INTESTINAL WORMS. 


After years of careful experiment, success has crowned our ef- 
forts, aud We LOW ofler tu Lue World & comlectugn Without # Bilgle 
laull, being sale, couvVeMIenL, clieclual ald picasalil. ATT injuries 
Tesuil can vecur, ice Them be used mm whatever quanuty. vt ‘ 
particle of calomel enters their compusiton, ‘ducy may be used 
Wuhhuut further preparation, aud ai any time, Clniaren will ce 
germy devour all you give tuem, and wok tur more. ‘dhey never 
fail in expelling Worus trom their dweiling-place, aud wicy ¥ : 
always sirenguen the Weak aud eRuucialed, even When be 2 bie! 
alflicteu wilh worms. ed 

Various remedies have, from time to time, been recommended, 
such as catumel, vil uf Woruseced, lurpeniine, d&c., prcuueg 
dangerous aud sometimes tatal cunsequences. Aller much er 
search, study, and experiment, emibiacing sey eral years, ihe pod 
prietors of FeLLoWs WokM LUZb yobs Lave succecaca ih pivau 
cing this remedy, tree trum all vbjections, aid positively 4 
piousant apd eifectual. ‘They do mut kill the words, bus act J 
making their dwelling place disagreeable to thew. ln vicer a 
assure mers vl Ube x seul these Luzenges, the anal 
yous ul Dx. A. A. HaYeo, Slale Asa) er, is alleacd -— 


* [have analyzed the Worm Lozences prepared by ont 
Fetiows & Co., and nnd that they are tree trom meicury r 
other metalic or mimeral matter, ihese Luzenges are ona 
culmpouuded, pleusaut to tlie lusle, sale, pet sure abd efecuve 
their action, Kespeciuily, A. d. Hales M.D, 
Assayer tv tlic State vl Mass. 

Price, 25 Cents per Box; Five for $1. 
GEORGE W. SWETT, Proprietor of the Nav yn 

LAND BOTANIC Deror, 106 Hanuvas St., BusTON, Mass -" 

Agent for the United States, to whom all orders should be 

dressed. 

&87~ Soldby Dealers in Medicines everywhere. 


3—it cow ————— 





Messrs. 





“DELAY not till to-morrow what should be dene to-ders 
Cure that cough befure it is forever two luie, One _— ‘cfiectual 


Cuveu BatsaM willcure itis agreeabie, cheap a!" 





it, | cancel it, and if 1 can-cel it, 1 can’t sell it. 


bel.ys are dangerous. A word to the wise ls sulticieut. 














